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EDITORIAL 


In our last issue, we explained that we would appear a month 
later every quarter in future, so as to be able to comment on the 
meetings of Convocation without excessive delay. This time the 
plan has gone awry, a Parliamentary Election involves new Con- 
vocations: and so the session arranged for the week of the 
Parliamentary Election is postponed till July. Our comments 
cannot appear till October. 

The new Convocations must make an important decision upon 
the future relationship of the Church of England to the Church 
of South India. Some of those ministers of the C.S.I. who were 
formerly Anglicans and ordained as such, will not consent to 
being regarded in any other light than those who were Metho- 
dists, Congregationalists or Presbyterians, when they are here in 
England. Leaving aside those who were ordained in South India 
since the inauguration, they refuse to accept any discrimination 
between themselves, who have been, and those Ministers of the 
C.S.I1. who have not been, episcopally ordained. If the latter are 
not admitted to minister at Anglican altars, they will not consent 
so to minister themselves. This is one of the motives of the pre- 
sent campaign, to which we have referred before, to induce the 
Convocations to admit those not episcopally ordained, on special 
occasions, to minister in the Church of England. One element in 
that campaign has been the publication of “The Historic Episco- 
pate’. Several answers have since been written to that book, 
and we are fortunate in being able to publish a review of them by 
Dr. Jalland. We must not under-rate the strength of this cam- 
paign: it may have been noticed that the “Times” published 
three letters from Professors and other eminent people, urging 
Intercommunion with the C.S.I., and one only, by a group of 
laymen, on the other’side. It has since become known that a letter 
from a former Metropolitan of Calcutta was rejected, and we are 
able to state that at least one letter from an Oxford Professor of 
Divinity was likewise rejected. 

Will the advocates of tk this course have the influence within the 
Convocations that they evidently possess outside? We believe 
not. The last. Convocation of Canterbury showed in another 
matter that they evidently resent outside pressure: and while 
in this case the operations will be more tactfully and less aggres- 
sively conducted, we believe that the Praceeie will speak and 
vote as Reason and Conscience bids them, and not be stampeded 
by propaganda however skilful. The C.S.I1. Bishops and Pres- . 
byters who were ordained as Anglicans must be taken at their 
word: as long as any of them deliberately indentifies his posi- 
tion with that of ministers not episcopally ordained, he cannot 
“be accounted or taken to be a lawful Bishop, Priest or Deacon 
in the Church of England, or suffered to exercise any of the 


said functions.” 
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By courtesy of the World Council 6f Churches, we are pub- 
lishing the Minority Report of Faith and Order produced by 
the Orthodox delegates. We heartily wish that the Anglican 
delegates had signed it too. ; 

We have lately given some space to the question Swedish 
Orders, and in our last Number we published the text of the 
documents to which reference had previously been made. On 
reading these, one must at least conclude that if the two Bishops. 
who signed them had wished to repudiate their action in conse- 
crating, they could not well have expressed themselves in 
stronger language. What their true intentions were no one can say 
for certain: and it is for theologians to decide whether this sub- 
sequent declaration, which might have been suppressed and 
never come to light, invalidates the Orders which they conveyed. 
No useful purpose can be served by further discussion in these 
pages. 

We have before expressed our hearty sympathy with those of 
the Church of Sweden who desire to regain their Catholic heri- 
tage, and we have equal sympathy and admiration for those in 
other countries who have the same ideals. We have been im- 
pressed by many things that we have seen in Sweden, the beau- 
tifully embroidered vestments, beautifully ordered ceremonial 
and beautifully rendered Plainsong. We have been even more 
profoundly impressed by the earnestness and courage of the 
Hilversum Convent (Dutch Reformed), by meeting. French 
Huguenot Friars from Taizé, and members of the Women’s 
Community at Darmstadt (German Lutheran). We give thanks 
to God for all these movements, and desire to aid them by our 
prayers, and in any other way that we can. — 

Alone among them, the Church of- Sweden claims to possess 
the Apostolic Succession. We believe that this claim is justified, 
but there are péople as well or better entitled to an opinion who 
‘do not. However, since pastors of other Lutheran Churches, who 
make no claim to be episcopally ordained, regularly minister at 
Swedish altars, it appears to us that the Church of Sweden is 
more naturally grouped with the other Lutheran bodies than 
apart from them. In sincerity and charity we venture to suggest 
that the leaders of the Catholic Movement in the Church of 
Sweden should endeavour to supplement their liturgical revival 
with a revival of personal religion: such things as Sacramental 
Confession, Fasting, and the cultivation of the Life of Prayer, are 
needed as a counterpart to that corporate worship, in which this 
section of the Church of Sweden is impressively strong. The 
lesson is one that can be applied in England as well. Fr. Congreve 
says: — 

“The late Bishop Milman of Calcutta, in one of his charges, 
while rejoicing with his clergy in the increased opportunities for 
public service in the churches of his diocese, warned them that 
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public services, however multiplied, could never take the place 
of private prayer and meditation. On the contrary, he said that 
the multiplication of public services required a corresponding 
advance in interior prayer and spiritual life, without which the 
external service must lose heart and vitality.” 


Continuing ANGLICANS IN SOUTH INDIA 


Fr. Huntley, $.$.J.E., the Superior of the “Cowley Fathers” in 
Bombay, has lately visited Mavelikara, where there is one of the 
groups of Continuing Anglicans outside Nandayal. The follow- 
ing is an extract from a letter to one of the Fathers in England: 

“Yesterday morning I was at Mavelikara. | was awakened by 
the singing at the family prayers of my host of ‘Holy Holy Holy, 
Lord God Almighty .. .” at 5.30. By 10 a.m. the bungalow was 
filled to capacity, by old and young alike. It was literally ‘the 
Church in the House’. They said Matins and asked me to say a 
word, which.I did. 

I got a clear and true picture of their situation. I was struck, 
first of-all, by the composition of the group. There were many 
old men, young men and middle-aged women and children. All 
kinds were represented. It is a true Christian family, not just a 
few difficult dissidents as some people would have us believe. 
Then I noticed that they are people of education, culture and 
substance, and they command respect locally—I gathered, from 
conversations I had with responsible people. This became quite 
clear to me. The idea of their wrangling over a piece of land is 
fantastic. They themselves are landowners and farmers, and don’t 
want anybody’s land. There is a retired College Professor from 
Kattayam among them, retired teachers, a retired P.W.D. Engi- 
neer, a doctor, and Mr. C. O. Koshy himself is a retired Govern- 
ment servant whom Government asked to run a new Post Office 
in his village. There is a trained Ordinand amongst them. From 
the foregoing one can guess at the quality of persons they have. 
I was introduced to an old man whose grandfather was a Cate- 
chist under C.M.S. Padre Peate, who built their church nearly ~ 
100 years ago. And it is this which they feel deeply—their desire 
to be in communion with Canterbury, and live and die in the 
Church of their baptism, to which they are deeply attached. They 
have no theology, for they are not learned in that. They are 
simple, earnest, good people, who found themselves in danger 
in 1948 and asked for the danger to be removed.” 


THE NATURE THE CHURCH 


By the Revd. Fr. Michael Bruce 


I have long been convinced that the basic issues involved in 
the Reunion of Christendom lie at a much deeper level than the 
problems usually discussed, and that the key to them is to be 
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found in the nature of the Church as the Body of Christ and in 
the doctrine of the triune God which lies behind that view of the 
Church. 

At the Willingen meeting of the International Missionary 
Council many of the delegates, who were largely drawn from the 
Protestant world considered that the whole raison d'étre of the 
Church was to convert men. Some were willing to concede that 
the fact that they themselves lead their congregations in prayer 
and the worship of Almighty God implied a recognition that wor- 
ship was at least-as important a part-of the work of the Church 
as the conversion of the heathen, but the extremists regarded 
worship itself as a part of the proclamation of the Gospel to men 
and thought that “worship” was a part of “mission”. Many felt 
that the mission of the Church sprang from the redemptive pur- 
pose of God, but few were-able to see that this redemptive pur- 
pose itself springs from the very nature of God, and that our 
participation in it is a fruit of our communion with God in Christ © 
and of the divine charity which is of the nature of the Godhead 
and of which we become participants by the indwelling of the 
Holy Spirit. They agreed that God had a redemptive purpose, 
but would not go on to say why. There was an astonishing 
reluctance to derive the missionary task of the Church from the 
love of God. Hence most of them thought of the unity of the 
Church wholly in termis of its desirability for effective evange- 
listic organisation and not at all of evangelism for the sake of 
unity; that man may be restored to unity so that God may be 
worthily worshipped. 

We have here a basic difference of point of view, a different 
conception of the Church and a different conception of the nature 
of God himself. Our differences about the Ministry and the 
Sacraments spring I believe out of these deeper and largely un- 
suspected and unexamined differences. Most Protestants, of 
course, are prepared to say that the Church is the Body of Christ, 
but many regard this,statement only as an analogy. There is an 
almost continuous graduation from those who hold that “the 
body” is a mere illustration, and far from the best one, to those 
who hold such a high view of the-analogy that it is hard to dis- 
tinguish their views from the traditional Catholic view. The object 
of this article is not to reiterate the Catholic in contrast to the 
Protestant view, but to try to uncover some of the reasons 
why we commonly fail to convince good and sincere Christians 
who hold views which we believe to be less than the fullness of 
the Catholic Faith. 

To convince those who regard the idea of the Church as the 
Body of Christ as a mere illustration, more is needed than merely 
to quote texts at them. Most of them have read and studied the 
Epistles of St.Paul! We need to show why the Church is the 
Body of Christ; how that view is related to the whole counsel 


of God. God created man in His own image, but that likeness to © 
~God and fellowship with Him was spoilt by disobedience, so that 
man is no longer like God, no longer God-centred, and therefore - 
is separated from God who is life. “The wages of sin is death”. 
Nothing man can do can restore in himself the image of God, 
can recover the purpose for which he was created, or save him- 
self from the penalty of death. But God the Son took on Himself — 
the form of a servant, was incarnate and became the last Adam, 
a quickening spirit. He not only by his death bore the penalty of 
our sin, but by his obedience unto the death of the cross rendered 
to God that obedience which man owes. It is only by incorpora- 
tion intq Him that we can either escape death or return to our 
true relationship with God. 

So also God called Abraham and promised him that in his 
seed all the nations of the earth should be blessed. He chose 
Israel, but through disobedience, as foretold again and again in 
the prophetic warnings, the wrath of God fell on the people, only 
a remnant remained. At last, by the rejection of Jesus by the Jews 
and by the desertion of his disciples, He alone was left, on the 
cross, the Remnant, the one true Israelite, the Seed of Abraham. 
Entry into the New Israel, the heir of the promises, is only by 
incorporation into Him. The circumcision controversy in the early 
Church safeguarded for the future the fact that there is no way 
into the true Israel of God but by incorporation by Baptism into 
Him who is the one true Israelite. Baptism is not merely a symbol 
of washing, but also of death and new life—not merely a bath 
but a drowning and rising again; for we are baptised into Christ's 
death, we are buried with Christ through Baptism into death, that 
like as Christ was raised from the dead through the Glory of the 
Father, so we might walk in the newness of life. The new life is 
in Christ. 

This new life is not a gift of God which is separate, detachable, 
and external to the Giver. The Gift and the Giver are one. “In 


‘Him was life”. “I am that bread of life”. So the whole counsel 


‘of God, the whole purpose of life, the whole destiny of man, is 
bound up with that incorporation into Christ by which the 
original purpose of our creation is restored. This is incorporation 
in the full sense, He dwells in us as well as we in Him. Our Lord 
told the Apostles that the Holy Spirit was with them and would 
be in them..When we receive the Gift of the Holy Spirit at our 
Confirmation,.God Himself comes to live in our souls; the life 
of Christ is in ‘us. But the gift of the Spirit is never a thing 
detached, or a gifto an isolated individual, but it is inseparably 
bound up with our membership of Christ. 

Our Lord's analogy\of the Vine brings both ideas vividly 
together. The branch depends for its life on the sap that flows 
through it, as we in the sameway depend on the indwelling spirit. 
Yet our Lord did not say “I am the stalk and ye are the branches” 
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but “I am the vine and ye are the branche: '. The branches are 
not outside the vine but part of it. A branch can indeed be cut 
off and wither, but so long as it is a part of the vine it is not 
merely dependent on the vine as parasite is dependent on its 
host, but of one body with the vine on which it depends. Nor, of 
course, should we foreet that in taking the analogy of the vine 
Our Lord used a traditional analogy for Israel. 

So the idea of the Church as the Body of Christ is not just an 
illustration invented by St. Paul, but an expression of our rela- 
tionship to Christ which is bound up with the whole teaching 
of the Old and New Testaments? The full force of this has been 
obscured for countless numbers of people by the strangely perva- 
sive influence of a line in the popular hymn “The Church’s one 
foundation”. The words “She is His new creation™' certainly 
take us beyond the error of thinking that the Church is something 
made by man, but they misinterpret the words from Gala- 
tians 5: 17 on which they are based. In writing “Wherefore if any 
man be in Christ he is a new creature” or “there is a new crea- 
tion” St. Paul does not teach that the Church is a creature, but 
that as we are incorporated into Christ we become new creatures, 
or “there is a new creation” for we are restored to what we were 
created to be. Once men start to think of the Church as created, 
they separate Christ from His Body and give to the Church an 
existence, dependent indeed upon Christ, but separate from Him. 
But the Church does not exist apart from Christ, and He is not 
a creature, but eternal God. It is true that the body of Jesus of 
Nazareth was part of creation and we human beings who are 
members of the Church are creatures, but as it is as precarious 
to divide the divine and human natures of Our Lord as it ts to 
confuse them, so likewise it is precarious when using the word 
“Church” to divide the human creaturely members of the Church 
from the Divine Spirit that makes them so. The Body of Christ 
is not a dead body but a body indwelt by the breath of life, Our 
Lord the Spirit, and the Church is that Body, so indwelt, not 
wholely creaturely but the meeting place of human creatures 
and the Creative Spirit. 

Christ is eternal and by our incorporation into Him we enter 
the new, risen, eternal life. The Church has therefore in one sense 
no beginning in time, for it is non-existent except in Christ who is 
eternal. Further the Church of the New Testament is continuous 
with the Church of the Old Testament, though as we have seen 
already, there is a point in time when Our Lord hung on the 
cross when He alone was the Church, the true Israel of God. 


! As far as I have been able to learn from Patristic scholars the idea of the 
Church as a creation was unknown to the early fathers. Presumably there 
must be some basis for the idea beyond the hymn, but it is curious that 
without exception all those I have met, who have attempted to defend it, 
have quoted “The Church's one foundation’, some have gone on to seck 
to base this on Gal. 5:17, but none have quoted any other authority. 
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We can only speak of the Church of the New Testament 
having a beginning, because there is a point in history at which 
men ‘were first incorporated into the ‘eternal Christ and first 
received the gift of the indwelling Spirit, but to think of the 
Church having a beginning in an absolute sense is again to 
separate it from Christ. 

If we adapt St. Paul’s illustration of the tree and the graft, 
there is a sense in which an apple tree begins when it is grafted, 
but the stock is there before any grafting is done, and the com- 
plete tree is stock and graft together, partly old and partly new. 
So when the first disciples were grafted into Christ there was in 
one sense a new beginning and the Church of the New Testament 
began at that point in time, but as the whole Church like the 
apple tree, does not just consist of those who are grafted in, but 
also of Him into whom they are grafted, so in another sense the 
Church is eternal, and of course also continuous with the Church 
of the Patriarchs. 

It is from this deep issue largely unrealised and unexamined, 
that the more obvious differences between Catholics and Pro- 
testants spring. bn 

The basic reason for all Protestant suspicions of high views of 
the Church is a deep and true sense of the Majesty of God and 
the creatureliness of man. Anything which appears to blur the 
distinction between God and.Man, Creature and Creator, is 
anathema. Further, a chief note of all real Protestant theology 
is the utter dependence of man on God. Protestants tend to fear 
that exalted views of the Church blur these edges and weaken 
that sense of dependence. This is a criticism Catholics need to 
take very seriously, for it is a valid criticism of each and every 
exalted view of the Church except one, and most of the Catholic 
doctrines which Protestants condemn are rightly condemned, in 
that they exalt the Church in a wrong way, unless our doctrine 
of the nature of the Church is sound. The power of the Church to 
absolve sins, the whole conception of Priesthood, the essentiality 
of the Apostolic Ministry, each detract from the majesty of God 
by exalting the Church, if the Church is a creature, if it is 
wholly on the human side of reality. 

One illustration must serve to illustrate this point. The Jews 
who were horrified at Our Lord saying “Son, thy sins be forgiven 
thee” were right in thinking that God alone has power to for- 
give sins, nor can we think of God handing over that power to 
man as something detached from Himself without lowering our 
sense of the awful purity and majesty of God, but it is significant 
that in His reply to their thoughts, Jesus applied to Himself the 
title “Son of Man”—‘but that ye may know that the Son of 
Man hath power on earth to absolve sins”. When all has been 
said that the commentators can say about the background of that 
title “Son of Man” the fact that the word “man” comes into it 
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must not be forgotten. On other occasions Our Lord did not 
hestitate to say “I and the Father are one”. “I and the Father are 
one, therefore I have power.to forgive sins” .would no doubt 
have been equally shocking to His hearers, but it would at first 
: sight have been a more obvious answer to their thoughts than 
| what Our Lord actually said, but He deliberately chose to use a 
title which, for all its deep significance, also emphasised His man- 
hood. He did not claim to be merely a theophany. He forgave 
not merely in right of His divine nature, but in the full glory of 
His conjoined natures, human and divine, inseparably united; 
the man sent by God; who was Himself God. 

So in the Upper Room on Easter night, Our Lord did not just 
say “as the Father hath sent me even so send I you; whosoever 
sins ye forgive they are forgiven unto them”, but “As the Father 
hath sent me even so send I you” and when He had said this He 
breathed on them and said “Receive ye the Holy Ghost, whoso- 

“ever sins ye forgive they are forgiven unto them”. The power 
and commission to forgive sins is not detached from God, but 
given with God. The authority to forgive sins could not have 
been bestowed without the simultaneous bestowal of Our Lord 
- Spirit, God alone has power to forgive sins. So when we 

y “Our Lord Jesus Christ, who has left power to His Church 
sins .. . we presuppose that the Church is not just 
human, just a creature, but indeed the Body of Christ, whose very 
being depends on being indwelt by the third Person of the 
Blessed Trinity. In contrast with other “high” views of the 
Church, the fullness of the Catholic Faith, far from dulling the 
distinction between creature and Creator or diminishing the 
sense of man’s dependence on God, makes it utterly dependent 
on Him, so that apart from Him it simply does not exist. 

Protestants often object that high views of the Church make 
it a sort of fourth person of the Blessed Trinity, and if the 
Church were merely a creature, Catholic doctrines would in fact 
involve idolatry, putting a cr@éature where God should be, but 
when we make the supreme claim that the Church is not just a 
new creation, but that divine-human body, indwelt by the Spirit, 
by entering which we become new creatures restored to the 
original purpose of our creation, we make the Church not an 
autonomous organ, a fourth member of the Holy Trinity,’ but 
wholly and utterly dependent on God and inseparable from 

| Of course no functional view of the Church can co-exist with 
this view. The Church is not just an agency for the conversion 
of men, for the bringing in of the Kingdom, or even for the 
worship of God. It is the destiny of man. Mankind only fulfils 
the purpose for which it was created in so far as it becomes the 
Church of God, the Body of Christ, the Family of our Heavenly 
Father. Yet far from involving a sort of ecclesiastical quietism 
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this is a belief vastly more dynamic than any functional view of 
the Church. The Church is missionary because she is indwelt by 
the Spirit of Love, she is the body of Him who was lifted up that 
He might draw all*men unto Him, she is the Family of that 
Father who gave his only begotten Son for the redemption of 
the world. Missionary zeal and activity is not a part-time hobby 
of a few, but of the essence of the Church, a part of her divine 
nature. 

So too, concern for the unity of all Christians is not a hobby 
for a few cranks, it follows fromgthe fact that God is Love and 
is perfectly United in the Blessed Trinity. Christians are to be 
united in one so that they may reflect and share the unity in the 
Holy Trinity. “Neither for these only do I pray, but for them also 
that believe on me through their word; that they may all be one; 
even as though also art in me and I in thee, that they also may 
be one in us; that the world may believe that thou didst send 
me” (John 17:20 and 21). 

In passing it is worth noting that all too often in expounding 
the last words of that passage it is wholely-ignored that the 
words are “that thou didst send me” and not “that thou didst 
send them’’. Unity is not here made subservient to efficient mis- 
sionary Organisation; it is considered in a much deeper context 
“and the glory which thou has given me I have given unto them, 
that they may be one even as we are one” (John 17:22). We are 
to be glorified with Christ that we may be one, “that they may 
be one even as we are one; I in them and thou in me, that they ~ 
may be perfected into one, that the world may know that thou 
didst send me and lovedst them even as thou lovedst me”. Unity 
here is bound up with the true destiny of mamto acknowledge 
the Christ and in Him to be caught up into the divine charity. 
The Unity of the Church is to be desired for its own sake, and 
evangelism is essential for the sake of that Unity every bit as 
much as unity is to be desired for the sake of evangelism. 

Worship likewise is of the essence of the Church’s being; we 
worship the Father, through the Son, joining in His perfect 
oblation. No part of the Church’s worship is separable from the 
activity of her Lord. No man cometh to the Father but by Him. 
Sharing in the perfect worship the Son renders to the Father is 
not confined to certain “high points” in Church worship, all our © 
worship from the humblest private prayer to the offering of the 
sacrifice of the Mass, is a part of His worship offered through 
Him, or it is not worship at all. And as it would be blasphemous 
to suggest that the second person of the Blessed Trinity existed | 
in order to render worship to the Father, though it is of His © 
nature to do so, so likewise the Church does not exist in order 
to worship, though it is of her nature to do so. 

We have so far concentrated on what the- Nature of the 
Church is, and only touched in passing on the relation of this to 
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Reunion. We must now consider this latter point a little more 
fully. The fact that unity is one of the marks of the Church is 
implicit in everything that has been said. There is no room for. 
regarding unity as just a nice idea, something we can be interested 
in if that happens to be our particular hobby. Mankind exists 
to become the Church of God, the body of Christ, the family of 
our Heavenly Father. The gathering of all men into one in 
Christ is the divine plan. Asquiescence in one heathen remaining 
outside the fold is a sign that we have not grasped the nature of 
the Church. Acquiescence in the fact that we are divided from 
our fellow Christians is equally a sign that we do not realise 
what the Church is. 

Those who in the past persecuted heretics, those who in the 
present want reunion at any price, are both clearly wrong; per- 
secution cannot serve a God who is love, or be a legitimate part 
of the policy of a Church that is the body of Christ; reunion 
based on compromise cannot serve a God who is truth or be a 
legitimate part of the policy of the Body-of-Him who is the way, 
the truth and the life. But both the persecutors of the past and 
the “Let’s-all-get-together-and-forget-our-differences” school of 
the present, for all their errors, have got hold of one truth that 
some of those who call themselves Catholics sometimes 5g seam 
Unity is essential. 

If we do not persecute our Protestant brethren and*»we cannot 
unite with them at the expense of jeopardising what we know to 
be the truth, neither can we ignore them and pretend they do not. 
exist. We must either convert them or unite with them, we cannot 
leave them alone. Whether we convert them or find the way to 
reunion with them is not in our hands but God’s. Our duty is to. 
proclaim the fullness of the truth and to proclaim it with an 
eager love that longs for us all to be united in Christ. Neither of 
course can we ignore Rome or comfort ourselves with the thought 
that the stickiness is all on their side. 

The ‘time-table’ attitude to Reunion, whether it takes the form 
of saying “let’s unite with Rome first because they are Catholics”, 
or whether it takes the form of saying “let’s unite with the Pro- 
testants first because they will talk to us and Rome will not”— 
whichever form it takes, springs out of an entirely false view of 
the nature of the Church as though it were a human organisation 
that could arrange its time table. It is not. It is a divine-human 
organism and must share in the divine charity stretching out 
always to all men, seeking the gathering of all into unity in 


Christ. 
So much~then for the necessity of our concern for Reunion 


springing from the nature of the Church. Now let us turn to how 


the nature of the Church affects the actual work for Reunion. 
If we have got a clear view of the nature of the Church we 
shall find the usual points of controversy appear in a new light. 
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The truths that lie behind Protestant protests against Catholic. 
doctrines will be seen to be not in fact contrary to these doc- 

trines, and we can begin to help them to realise this, | 
_ We have touched on one point, absolution, by way of illustra- 
_tion. Let us now consider some of the other points, though of 
course we cannot go into them at all thoroughly. 


1. The Real Presence. Protestants rarely put the point so 
pointedly as an Agnostic who was trying to find his way back to 
the Church, but the fundamental difficulty is best expressed in 
his words. “The Mass”, he said, if he might be forgiven for 
putting the point so crudely, “seemed to involve a sort of 
spiritualised cannibalism”. So it does, unless we remember that 
the Body we receive is a body of which we are already members. 
We feed on Christ not just externally but because we are already 
members of His body; branches of the vine. That is, of course, 
why only those who have been. baptised can be admitted to 
Holy Communion. 

2. The Essential Ministry appears to involve a delegation by 
God not merely of authority, but even of His Godhead, and 
again, so it does, unless we remember that the Church is not 
merely a creature, merely human, but is indwelt by the Spirit, and 
the powers of the sacred ministry are not as it were handed over 
to man by God as something separate from Himself, but are the 
fruit of His Gift of Himself, of His abiding presence. A man’s 
shaliach may be as himself, but in God’s shaliach He Himself 
acts. The unworthiness of the minister does not invalidate the 
sacrament for God Himself acts through him. 

3. The Protestant insistence that the Tradition of the Church 
must be judged by the Word of God in Holy Scripture is seen 
to involve contrasting the Word of God in Holy Scripture to the 
Spirit of God in the Church. If we remember that the Church 
is not merely a creature there can be no such opposition, but the 
Protestant appeal to scripture against false accretions of doctrine 
can still stand, though in a new form. We cannot appeal to 
Scripture against the Tradition of the Church, but we can, and 
-we must, appeal to Holy Scripture in order to know whether 
what purports to be a part of the Holy Tradition is in fact so, for 
Tradition and the Word of God in Scripture being part of the . 
same divine life, there can be no contradiction between them. 
So too we cannot appeal to Tradition against Scripture, but we 
can and we must appeal to Tradition to be sure that Scripture is 
being rightly interpreted in accordance with the mind of Christ 
and the guidance of the Holy Spirit in the Church. 


4. The view of the nature of the Church we have been consider- 
ing safeguards the utter dependence of man on God far more 
fully than any ordinary protestant exposition of Justification by 
Faith alone, and sets that doctrine in a context, in which far from 
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being inconsistent with the sacraments, they are seen to be essen- 
tial to it. The mighty acts of God to which faith responds are 
contemporary with us in the Sacraments, Christ lives in his 
Church, and the act of faith is the reception of the sacraments. 

5. The difficulty Protestants have in seeing how it is that the 
sacrifice of the Mass and the sacrifice of the Cross are one and 
eternal is resolved when it is seen that the Church is not only a 
creature but in very deed the body of the Lamb slain from the 
foundation of the world. 

That is a lightning sketch of some of the major points of con- 

troversy in Reunion discussions and of how, if we have grasped 
the true nature of the Church as the Body of Christ, these points 
of controversy appear in a new, and more hopeful light. It 
remains only to say that the age-old longing of man for peace, 
for unity and brotherhood, the driving force behind most of the 
great movements of our time, even of the most misguided and 
evil of them—Communism, has a basis ‘in reality. Mankind is 
meant to be one, but not exteriorly forced together by the 
tyranny of a totalitarian regime, but interiorly and organically 
bound together by love in the Body of Christ. Unity in Christ 
‘is not something man can devise, stil less enforce. The Church 
grows according to God’s plan, like a human body or a vine. 
Man cannot plan it; he may tend its growth, or mar it, but the 
plan, the organic, growing, design, is given by God, inherent from 
the beginning and unalterable. 
_. Catholics are often asked to compromise for the sake of unity, 
as though the Church’s life and doctrine and ministry were things 
of human devising which we could alter at will; they are not; 
they are part of the life of the Spirit-filled Body of Christ. We 
are sometimes asked to show a spirit of ‘give and take’, but you 
cannot give up what you believe to be a part of eternal truth, 
nor take what you believe to be error; and that of course applies ~ 
to all those who believe in a God of Truth, not only to Catholics. 
Real growing together does not start at this shallow level of com- 
promise. We are not concerned with the joining together of a 
number of different human organisations, but with following 
faithfully God’s plan for the unity of all men in Christ, for the 
new restored humanity. We can neither alter, subtract from, nor 
add to that plan, but there is infinite room for growth in under- 
standing the plan, and for growth in mutual understanding of 
each other in a common love of that truth which shall make us 
one. The word ‘infinite’ is not -here used lightly. If we realise 
the given-ness of the Church we can begin to grow together in 
the vision of that unity of all mankind gathered into one in 
Christ, who is Himself one with the Father. 

The doctrine of the Church grows out of the doctrine of the 
Trinity. Serving the cause of Christian unity springs from what 
we believe about God himself. 
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A NONCONFORMIST IN THE 
ANGLICAN CHURCH 


Probably no other body in Christendom offers such security 
to its clergy as the Church of England. Once beneficed, the Eng- © 
lish rector or vicar can rest with complete confidence in the 
“Parson's freehold” as long as he keeps clear of the law courts 
on any criminal or moral offence; and know that he is incumbent 
of his parish whether or not his teaching and practice are accept- 
able to the majority of his parishioners, and whether few or many 
worship at his church. 

This is, indeed, generally one of the great arguments against 
those who are outside the establishment in England. Safe in this 
security, the incumbent of a living has been known to adopt a 
rather superior-attitude to his nonconformist neighbours. After 
all, it is not unduly difficult for a priest to keep within the law; 
and provided he does that, no power can dispossess.him of his 
living. Even more important in these material times, since his. 
stipend is secured by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, the popu- 
larity or otherwise of the faith he preaches can have no financial 
effect on that living, and he cannot in any way be frozen out by 
lack of support. 

This latter fact is generally one of the chief arguments brought 
by the opponents of disestablishment. They rightly point out that 
a priest should be free to preach the gospel irrespective of its 
popularity or acceptance, and the position of the incumbent in 
the Church of England makes that possible. The inference is 
that the nonconformist, on the other hand, is forced into a cer- 
tain degree of time-serving, since the position he holds is 
dependent on its acceptance by the body of people. he serves, 
who are free to give or with-hold their support, both financial or 
otherwise, in so far as the man and his message are personally 
acceptable to them. 

Were the Church of England to cease to be the Established 
Church, it is often argued; its priests would be subject in just 
this way to the vagaries of popular opinion or congregational 
politics. In other words, he who pays this piper calls the tune, 
and it is the independence of the incumbent which guarantees the 
disinterestedness of his message. In fact clergy fear all sorts of 
interference with their work, if they were dependent on the sup- 
port of their congregations in the way that Nonconformist 
ministers are. 

But supposing these same clergy found themselves north of 
the border into Scotland? Then, unless they were so enamoured 
of. establishment that they left the Church for its sake and 
. became Presbyterians, they would find themselves just in that 
very position which they fear as such a source of weakness to 
nonconformity. In Scotland, the Episcopal Church, as it is called, 
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is not only.nonconformist in a country which has a militantly 
protestant Establishment, but has had to grow from roots which 
were cut back savagely by the Penal Laws until a century ago. 

Here,.if anywhere, one may judge the effects of nonconformity 
and disestablishment on the Church; for the Episcopal Church, 
when it emerged from the Penal days, had no position, no endow- 
ments, no buildings, and very few clergy. It was reduced, Sir 
Walter Scott says to “a shadow of a shade”. Yet its position 
today is respectable, and its influence in Scotland, especially in 
social matters, greater than its numbers might warrant. 

But the question to be examined is whether its clergy, by 
reason of their dependence on congregational support, find that 
their preaching or practice of the faith is confined or influenced, 
by that fact, in the sort of way that it sometimes inferred that 
English nonconformist ministers are subject to control or influ- 
ence by the congregations. In assessing the answer it is important 
to remember that it is the assessment of one priest only, and that 
other priests. might have different experiences. The experience on 
which such assessment is made, however, covers parochial work 
in the Church of England as a basis of comparison with twelve 
years work in Scotland, three of which were spent travelling over 
the whole Province. 

The first point to be made is that English criticisms of. the 
nonconformist position are generally made of Protestant non- 
conformity. You do not generally hear the same inference that 
the Roman clergy are influenced by the support of their flock, 
though their position is essentially the same, and they are equally 
dependent on popular support. The difference lies in the idea 
which people hold of the nature of the Church, and of the posi- 
tion which priest or pastor hold within it. In the one case it is 
_essentially ministerial, while in the other it is apostolic. In this 
sense the Apostolic Succession is an issue which extends beyond 
the limits of the episcopate and affects ones. whole view of the 
nature of the Church, whether it is an assembly of like-minded 


' <people, or whether it is a divinely ‘Sent’ society. 


Given that the Church is divinely ‘sent’ to the world, the posi- 
tion of the clergy is no different, whether in the framework of 
the English Establishment, or in that of the nonconformity which 
political considerations forced on the Church in Scotland. Every 
Englishman expects as a matter of course to find a Church and a 
parson wherever he lives. He accepts this as being the natural - 
state of things which neither demands nor ts dependent on his 
support. It is very different in Scotland, where a Church and 
priest will only normally be found where there is sufficient sup- 
port to justify and to maintain one. Outside the big towns, 
churchpeople well know the difficulty of having to travel con- 
siderable distances .if- they want to make their Communion or*to 
have their children baptised. They know, too, that unless they 
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actively give their support, there would be no church or priest to 
go to. It costs something in money and effort to receive the minis- 
trations of the Church and to see that they are available. The 
priestly function is valued, therefore, in terms of that effort, and 
is not something which can lightly be taken for granted. 

It is true that the laity probably have a greater voice in 
Church matters than they do in England—and in certain things 
a far greater degree of control. But again, the fundamental idea 
of the Church is important, and granted the Catholic viewpoint, 
it only means really that each order of the Church, from Bishops 
to laity, is called on to exercise the responsibility to which their 
order entitles them. The Bishops are the apostolic custodians of 
faith and morals, and neither clergy nor laity would seek to 
infringe or limit their right to speak and act in that field. The 
government of each diocese is by the Bishop in Synod with his 
clergy, and in this the laity have no part. But when it comes to 
the business affairs of the Church, the maintenance of its clergy 
and its buildings, and many of the practical problems of Church 
management and extension; these are matters in which Bishops, 
clergy and laity can all share equally. Generally speaking, the 
laity probably have rather more opportunity of expressing their 
opinions on all matters concerning the welfare of the Church. 
But the Canon Law of the Church strictly lays down which 
particular body—the bishops alone, the bishop and clergy in 
Synod, or a joint council of clergy and laity—is competent to 
make any decision for the Church. 

In the same way, there has to be a partnership between the 
priest and his people for the care and maintenance of any parti- 
cular parish. Here it is true that it is up to the priest to ‘get on’ 
with his people, and to work harmoniously with them. But that 
is no less a part of his priestly duty in England, and a priest must © 
always be careful to distinguish between the possible unpopu- 
larity of his message, and its lack of acceptance because of his 
own failure to present the case properly. There is the same diffi- 
culty in preaching the obligations of the Catholic Faith in any 
country in the world, and the same need for every priest to 
present that Faith to his people in a way which they can under- 
stand and follow. Whether the priest is secure in his living, or 
whether he may be affected by lack of support; an empty Estab- 
lished Church is no more pleasing to our Lord than an empty 
Nonconformist one. It is generally caused not so much by the 
teaching given, as by the tactlessness or carelessness with which 
it is presented. In one sense, the nonconformist position does 
bring home in a very practical way to a priest one part of his 
duty which the security of establishment may lead him to forget 
—that he is responsible for the flock committed to his charge, 
and must see that it is not lost by his indifference nor scattered 
by his ineptitude. This concerns only isolated and unhappy © 
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cases, however, either in England or Scotland, and in the 
majority of parishes there is a real partnership between priest 
and people. In fact one has been conscious that the majority of 
Scottish priests work rather more happily and fully with their 
vestries, than do many English priests with their P.C.C. 


One real gain in Scotland, is that the majority of churchpeople 
feel that the Church is their concern and that its welfare depends 
on their effort. This makes for a much greater ‘missionary’ 
spirit on the part of ordinary laity. It does ae necessarily follow 
that they are any better qualified to explain the position of the 
Church or to argue for its teaching—they are generally content 
to leave that part to the priest. But it does mean that the first 
step in many conversions is by the ‘lay apostolate’ of the Church 
and that the priest can concentrate much more on his functions 
of pastor and teacher. Ideally, the nonconformist scheme of 
things should leave the priest entirely free to carry out his pas- 
toral duties, and all the business administration of the parish 
should be done for him by his vestry. In fact; however, this is 
rarely possible and depends to a great extent on the type of 
parish. In the majority of parishes the priest has to shoulder just 
as much of its ordinary administration as does a priest in 
England. 


This question of the relationship of a priest with his people 
leads to One very pertinent comment as regards the Establish- 
ment. Here in Scotland we are able to look at the Establishment 
from outside, in a way Church of England people can rarely do. 
The great virtue of Establishment is its security and its assured 
position in the country, but this very virtue contains the seeds of 
its weakness as seen by us. The fact that it has this security and 
position leads to an aloofness and separation from ordinary 
people. It is identified with authority, and while that was a great 
gain when Church-going was a respectable habit and it was the 
normal thing for the normal person to attend the Established 
Church; it is no longer an advantage since those days are past. 
The Parish Minister still has his assured position in the civic 
structure—but for that very reason is regarded as remote from 
the ordinary people who make up the mass. This is especially 
noticeable in the industrial towns of Scotland, and one would 
think might equally be true of industrial England. It explains to 
some extent the gulf which exists between the Church and the 
industrial worker-all over the world; and in these conditions, 
our position as Nonconformists has its advantages. While -the 
Parish Minister is on the platform with the civic authority, the 
poor Nonconformist priest is in the crowd and part of the crowd. 
There is no gulf of established position to separate him from his 


people. | 
This is a most important lesson to be learned from noncon- 
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formity in a world which today. is very much the world of the - - 
common man. The very fact of our lack of recognition as the 
Church of the Country, gives us an identity with the mass of the 
people who are also unrecognised, and makes us immediately 
more ‘approachable’ by those who are humble in the presence of 
authority. It gives too, the opportunity to emphasise the true . 
authority of the priest in his proper sphere, an authority which 
does not come from State recognition, but by virtue of his 
apostolic office. 


Very often, when visiting England, one envies the position of 
the English parson. He has so many advantages. He is secure in 
his living, his Church does not have to raise vast sums of money 
every year in order to pay its way, and he has an established | 
position in the community which enables him to bring the | 

-Church’s influence to bear in nearly every sphere of life. But 
there is something to be said for the other side. None of the 
weaknesses of Nonconformity seem to amount to very much in 
practice. In particular, the priest does not find that he has to 
limit his message to what is acceptable to his people, or else lose 
their support. There is a very real partnership, and if anything, 
his position is more esteemed because people do not take for 
granted that a priest will be available for their needs without any 
effort on their part. He lacks the public position of being Estab- 
lished—and a good deal of the stipend—but he gains by being 
identified with an accepted by the mass of ‘ordinary men’. What 
recognition he does gain, he gains not as dignitary, but as a 
priest. 


SECOND ASSEMBLY OF THE 
WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 


Plenary Session 


THE DECLARATION OF THE ORTHODOX DELEGATES 
CONCERNING FAITH AND ORDER 


_ As delegates of the Orthodox Church participating at this 
Assembly of the World Council of Churches, we submit the fol- 
lowing statement concerning the Report of Section I. 


_ (1) We have studied the document with considerable interest. 
It falls into three parts: the first contains an able exposition of 
the New Testament doctrine of the Church. The organic charac- 
ter of the Church and her indissoluble unity with Christ are ade- 
quately stressed in the document. We feel that this at least pro- 
vides fruitful ground for further theological elaboration. The 
second and third varts of the document deal with the divided 
state of Christendom and suggest practical steps toward union. 
It is our conviction that it does not follow logically and consist- 
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ently ani the first part and indeed if we.do actually. accept the 
New Testament doctrine of the Church we should come~to- 
quite different practical conclusions which have been familiar to 
us Orthodox, for centuries. The whole approach to the problem 
of reunion is entirely unacceptable from the standpoint of the 
Orthodox Church. 


(2) The Orthodox conception of Church unity implies a two- 
fold agreement: 


(a) The whole of the Christian Faith should be regarded as 
one, indivisible unity. It is not enough to accept just certain, 
particular doctrines as basic as they may be in themselves, e.g. 
that Christ is God and Saviour. It is compelling that all doc- 
trines as formulated by the Ecumenical Councils, as well as the 
totality of the teaching of the Early, Undivided Church, should 
be accepted. One cannot be satisfied with formulas which are 
isolated from the life and experience of the Church. They must 
be assessed and understood within the context of the Church’s 
life. From the Orthodox viewpoint re-union of Christendom with 
which the World Council of Churches is concerned can be 
achieved solely on the basis of the total, dogmatic Faith of the 
Early, Undivided Church without either subtraction or altera- 
tion. We cannot accept a rigid distinction between essential and 
non-essential doctrines, and there is no room for comprehensive- 
ness in the Faith. On the other hand, the Orthodox Church can- 
not accept that the Holy Spirit speaks to us only through the 
Bible. The Holy Spirit abides and witnesses through the totality 
of the Church’s life and experience. The Bible is given to us 
within the context of Apostolic Tradition in which in turn we 
possess the authentic interpretation and explication of the Word 
of God. Loyalty to Apostolic tradition safeguards the reality and 
continuity of Church unity. 


(b) It is through the Apostolic Ministry that the mystery of 
Pentecost is perpetuated in the Church. The Episcopal Succession 
from the Apostles constitutes an historical reality in the life and 

- structure of the Church and one of the pre-suppositions of her — 
unity through the ages. The unity of the Church is preserved 
through the unity ef the Episcopate. The Church is one Body 
whose historical continuity and unity is also safeguarded by the 
common faith arising spontaneously out of the fullness (pleroma) 
of the Church. 
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THE BRETHREN OF THE LORD 


By the Revd. Fr. W. O. Fitch, SS.J.E. 
(formerly a Fellow of the Royal Anthropological Institute) 


Last Easter Day, a play was broadcast which represented the 
“Brethren of the Lord” as the children of Joseph and Mary, thus 
implicitly denying the Perpetual Virginity of our Lady. Though 
the subsequent controversy has subsided, our readers may be 
glad to be reminded of the points at issue. Bishop Lightfoot 
summarised them in Dissertation Il of his Commentary on S. 


Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians; but further light may be gained - 


on the subject from the science of Comparative Sociology, which 
had hardly come above Bishop Lightfoot’s horizon. 


It is convenient to adopt Lightfoot’s terminology: he names 
the three main views after their chief exponents in the ‘fourth 
century. 

(1) The Epiphanian: that the Brethren of the Lord are the 
children of S. Joseph by a previous marriage. — 

(2) The Helvidian: the one assumed in the broadcast referred 


to above. 

Lightfoot writes:— 

“The former of these views was held by a vast majority of 
orthodox ‘believers and not a few heretics; the latter was the 
opinion of a Father of the Church here and there to whom it 
occurred as the natural inference from the language of Scrip- 
ture, as Tertullian for instance, and of certain sects and-indi- 
viduals who set themselves against the incipient worship of the 
Virgin or the onesided asceticism of the day—and to whom 
therefore it was a very serviceable weapon of controversy. 


“Such was the state of opinion, when towards the course of 
the fourth century Jerome struck out a novel hypothesis.” 


This was (3) the Hieronymian view, that they were our Lord’s 
first cousins, “His mother’s sister Mary the (wife) of Cleopas” of 
John XIV 25 being one person and not two. 


This is the kind of question upon which people do not make 
up their minds entirely on the historical evidence. Those to 
whom the uniqueness of the Incarnationis a matter of such pro- 
found conviction as to be the background of all their thought. 
must find the Helvidian theory incongruous and unnatural. It 
can, no doubt, be held without denying the Virgin Birth of our 
Lord, but it ts probable that the majority of those who believe 
that our Lady bore children to S. Joseph after the birth of our . 
Lord do not believe in the Virgin Birth. Most English Church- 
people probably incline like Lightfoot to the Epiphanian view: 
the purpose of this-article is to demonstrate that on historical 
grounds a good case can be made out for the Hieronymian, 
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leaving aside for purposes of the enquiry any question of 
authoritative pronouncement. | 

In the first place, that first cousins should be classified as 
brothers is nothing out of the way: it is very common indeed. 
Relationship terminology is determined by the social system: for 
example, in societies where a man normally marries his mother's 
brother’s daughter there is found one word only for mother’s 
brother and wife’s father. Modern European languages com- 
monly identify paternal and maternal grandparents, uncles and 
aunts, oriental languages commonly differentiate between them, 
but identify brothers and sisters with cousins, sometimes to 
several degrees. S. Jerome was not in a position to know this 
kind of thing, but he is feeling after it when he points out the 
inexactitude of Old Testament relationship terminology. 

Secondly, in Acts and Galatians we find “James the Lord’s 
brother” prominent and active among the Apostles. It is not 
only that he is called an Apostle, since §. Paul and S. Barnabas 
are both given this title: but that he seems to be placed among 
the twelve: and the Gospels tell of another Apostle James 
besides the son of Zebedee, James the son of Alphaeus, | 

The remarkable thing is that hypothesis is found to fit the 
facts in ways never perceived by S. Jerome himself. In spite of 
his Hebraic studies, he did not realise that Cleophas is almost 
certainly a different transliteration of the same name as 
Alphaeus, and thus Mary the mother of James and Joses will be 
the wife of Cleophas the father of the apostle James the Less. 
_.Moreover, among the Apostles we find a “Judas of James” and 
a Symeon, and these are named together with James: and among 
the Brethren of the Lord we find Judas and Symeon as well as 
James. These coincidences are very remarkable. 

The theory has its difficulties: first, the improbability of two 
sisters bearing the same name: but such things do occur. It is 
more difficult to understand the references in the Gospels to the 
hostility of the Lord’s brethren: but any theory has to reconcile 
with this the position of James in.Acts and Galatians. Lightfoot 
explains this by the appearance of our Lord to him, recorded in 
I Cor. V 7, and which constituted him a “witness to the Resur- 
rection of the Lord”. But this must have occurred already when 
the question of supplying the place of Judas Iscariot arose, and 
he is never mentioned then. It seems possible that the Gospels 
were not written with regard to strict chronological sequence, 
S. Luke’s “in order” meaning no more than “as a connected 
- Narrative”: so that the hostility of the “Brethren” may have been 
earlier than the appointment of the Twelve. 

This Hieronymian view, authoritative in the Roman Catholic 
Church, is assumed in our Prayerbook Calendar, since we com- 
memorate two Jameses and not three. S. Jerome appealed to no 
previous authority, and later in life he seems to have regarded 
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the Epiphanian view as equally tenable. His was an “inspired 

guess”: and it may seem unlikely that such a thing could lie hid 
_for three centuries, and emerge in the course of controversy. It 

may have happened in this way. 3 

The Holy Family and those around them belonged to a social 
system in which cousins were not distinguished from brothers: 
the Hebrew and Aramaic languages have no separate word. 
Naturally the Greek word Adelphos served them for both. A 
writer in the Préss has pointed out that the Greek language has a 
separate word, used by St. Luke of Elizabeth’s relationship to 
our Lady, but that is beside the point: those who used it to 
write the Gospels or the documents which lie behind them had 
not a separate conception in their minds. People use words as 
they need them. There is an exact parallel in the modern world: 
an Indian who speaks excellent English, accurate in grammar 
and fluent in vocabulary, will yet speak of “my brother” when 
he means his cousin: only if it is necessary will he distinguish 
between “my cousin-brother” and “my full brother”. This is not 

—to say that there is any connection between Indian and Pales- 
tinian culture, but to illustrate the effect of social organization | 
on relationship terminology, even when a foreign language is | 
being spoken. The Social Anthropology of the Old Testament has | 
been too little studied. 

But the Gospels circulated among Greek-speaking people to 

' whom Adelphos meant a “full brother” only, and the Aramaic- 
speaking church became more and more obscure. Naturally the 
term came to be understood in the Greek sense, until, spurred by 
his enthusiasm for virginity, S. Jerome looked into it. 

As history, it is far from being a cast-iron case: but if S. Jerome | 
was influenced by an immoderate contempt for married life; 
modern advocates of the Helvidian theory are influenced by their 
antipathy to Christian asceticism: we can well imagine with what 
glee they would fasten upon the coincidence of names between 
the Apostles and our Lord’s. Brethren, if this identification 
argued against instead of in favour of, the belief that Our Lady 
and S. Joseph lived together without carnal intercourse, as joint 
guardians of the infancy of the incarnate Son of God. 


That which abides. Of this thing, however, be certain: 
wouldest thou plant for Eternity, then plant into the deep infinite 
faculties of man, his Fantasy and Heart: wouldest thou plant for 
a year and a day, then plant into his shallow and superficial . 
faculties, his Self-Love and Arithmetical Understanding, what 


will grow there. 
. Carlyle, Sartor Resartus. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


A. L. Peck, This Church of Christ, London 1955, 7/6. 
E. R. Fairweather, Episcopacy Re-asserted, London 1955, 4/-. 


K. N. Ross, The Necessity of Episcopacy, ‘The Historic Episco- 
pate’ considered, London 1955, 9d. 


The symposium of Westcott House, Cambridge, entitled The 
Historic Episcopate, which has recently made its appearance, 
probably started on its career as a rejoinder to the earlier sym- 
posium, The Apostolic Ministry, edited by the late Bishop of 
Oxford, Dr. K. E. Kirk and published some ten years ago. But it 
-turned out to be a reasoned plea for the establishment of rela- 
tions of full communion between the Church of England and the 
Church of South. India. Its contributors though not wholly 
unanimous on points of detail, seem to be agreed in putting for- 
ward a theory of the relation of episcopacy to the essential nature 
of the Church, which in so far as it differs on the one hand from > 
the view that episcopacy is of the esse of the Church, and on the 
other that it is merely of the bene esse of the Church, may be said 
to be novel, though the authors themselves would claim that it 
is at one and the same time, Scriptural,.primitive, catholic, and 
above all characteristically Anglican. Their view is that episco- 
pacy is of the plene esse of the Church. Put into plain language 
these three theories mean: first, that a Church without bishops is 
no Church; second, that even without Bishops a Church may be 
a Church, but if it has them, or manages to acquire them it is a 
better Church; third, that though the Church may exist without 
bishops, it can only be itself in the fullest sense if it is or becomes 
100% episcopal. 

The difference between the first two of these theories is per- 
fectly clear. Bishops are indispensable; Bishops are not indis- 
pensable, but are at any rate ‘a good thing’. What is the difference 
between this latter theory and that of the contributors to The 
Historic Episcopate? ‘Much every way’ would be the contributors 
answer in the language of the Apostle. ‘None whatever’ is the 
answer of Fr. Peck. In his incisive critique of the Westcott House 
writers he points out that nowhere do the authors give any Satis- 
fying ground for preferring the ‘new’ theory to either of the old 
ones, and do in fact go a long way to show that if one seeks for 
an alternative to the theory that episcopacy is indispensable there 
is no logical halt until one arrives at the position that after all it 
‘is no more than a somewhat ‘good thing’. But the most damaging 
criticism of all which he levels against their arguments is that 
no where do they attempt, still less succeed, in presenting any 
definition of the nature of the Church. What precisely are its 
limits? If we are not to fali back on the Protestant conception 
of the ‘Invisible Church’ the membership of which is known 
only to God, how may its nature and extent be defined? Any 
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who may have been seduced by the spacious argumentation of © 
the Historic Episcopate should not fail to read this completely 
Satisfying answer. Yet that is not to say that the struggle for epi- 
scopacy as ‘the essential ministry’ is over. We still need a fresh 
presentation of the positive case. 

Fr. Fairweather, in Episcopacy Re-asserted has performed a 
valuable service in reviewing once again in a handly and 
eminently readable form the evidence for the assertion that in 
spite of some signs to the contrary the Church of England (which 
he refuses to limit to the period which has elapsed since 1559) 
never officially abandoned the doctrine that episcopacy is indis- 
pensable to the being of the Church. He joins Fr. Peck in calling 


attention to the weakness of the claim. that Continental pro- 


testantism only abandoned episcopacy from sheer necessity, and 
that therefore Lutherans and the like remained episcopal ‘in 
intention’. It is well that we should-be reminded that many differ- 
ent types of Protestants threw episcopacy overboard simply 
because they regarded it as mischievous. It is just not true to say, 
as some Anglicans, appeared to believe, that these non-episcopal 
churches would like to have been episcopal if it could have been 
arranged. 

The Necessity of Episcopacy has the nature of a tract and 
might well find a place in the Tract Case. It does however bear 
signs of having been written in a hurry, and its arguments, which 
are not always very courteously expressed, are in consequence 
somewhat jerky. But for the busy reader who wants to know 
where he is, the tract will be useful. One is only tempted to 
suggest that too much-talk about possible—sehism within the 
Church of England may well be harmful and ill-advised. There 
may be still a place for a very short tract setting out the case in 
even simpler and more positive language. 

| Trevor Jalland. 
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